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A  COOPERATIVE  ECONOMIC  DEMOCRACY 

“Without  vision  the  people  perish,”  says  the  Good  Book.  “One 
little  spark  will  keep  us  warm,”  says  Abbe  Dimnet.  Those  of  us 
who  have  caught  the  vision  of  a  Cooperative  Economic  Democracy 
have  found  the  spark  that  keeps  us  fired  with  zeal  to  bring  about 
Kingdom  Come  on  Earth  in  our  lifetimes.  We  dream  of  a  world 
where  a  few  hours  in  the  mornings  will  be  sufficient  for  the  physical 
and  mental  labor  necessary  to  produce  all  of  the  food  and  goods 
we  will  wish.  We  vision  the  afternoons  devoted  largely  to  outdoor 
recreation  and  the  evenings  to  mental  and  spiritual  culture  of 
every  kind.  A  vision  such  as  this  on  the  part  of  everyone  is  the 
first  step  necessary  to  practical  realization  of  a  Cooperative  Eco¬ 
nomic  Democracy.  Without  a  great  vision  no  great  efforts  and 
results  are  possible. 

No  one  of  us  but  must  confess  his  own  personal  limitations  in 
realizing  the  possibilities  of  such  a  vision  in  our  own  lives.  We 
of  this  generation  are  the  bridge  between  the  age  of  scarcity  and 
the  age  of  plenty.  It  is  our  fate  to  be  of  the  generation  to  build  the 
automatic  power  machinery  which  has  made  plenty  possible  for  all 
and  now  to  be  compelled  to  build  a  new  cooperative  economic 
system  to  distribute  that  plenty,  which  the  automatic  power 
machines  we  have  built  have  produced.  Our  glory,  however,  can 
be  to  go  down  in  history  as  the  generation  which  has  first  made 
plenty  possible  and  now  may  make  that  plenty  certain  for  every¬ 
one.  As  others  have  served  future  generations,  so  we  are  called 
upon  to  devote  our  lives  that  our  children  may  all  share  freely  in 
the  things  necessary  for  every  physical  need  and  be  released  from 
drudgery  to  leisure  where  every  germ  in  their  souls  and  minds 
may  grow  and  flower  into  its  most  exquisite  realization.  While 
future  generations  will  experience  these  marvelous  possibilities  of 
personal  expansion  of  their  lives,  our  opportunity  is  to  be  the 
builders  of  the  final  production  and  distribution  means  of  their 
attainment.  Former  generations  were  the  originators  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  gas  and  electric  power  production  and  of  cooperative  eco¬ 
nomic  distribution — our  task  is  to  extend  their  application  into 
universal  use. 

Physical  Possibilities  of  Producing  Plenty 

We  now  have  the  knowledge  and  physical  capacity  to  produce  a 
total  of  $4,370  worth  of  goods  and  services  per  family  in  America, 
according  to  the  recent  report  of  the  National  Survey  of  Potential 
Product  Capacity.  As  George  W.  Russell  says,  “We  have  only  to 
reach  out  our  hands  and  grasp  it.” 

Now  that  this  production  is  possible,  and  still  greater  produc¬ 
tion  readily  attainable,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  American  people 
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will  long  stand  before  actual  and  potential  mountains  of  food  and 
goods  and  fail  to  adopt  the  simple  cooperative  organization  means 
of  justly  distributing  them  to  all. 

Social  Inability  to  Distribute  Plenty 

Our  inability  to  distribute  the  plenty  we  can  produce  lies  in 
our  failure  to  distribute  purchasing  power  among  the  people  to 
the  same  degree  that  consuming  ability  is  distributed  by  nature. 
Consuming  ability  or  human  needs  cannot  be  concentrated  in  a  few 
as  we  have  concentrated  purchasing  power  in  the  form  of  money. 

So  long  as  36,000  families  at  the  top  can  save  as  much  in  1929 
as  11,000,000  families  at  the  bottom,  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wallace  recently  stated,  just  so  long  will  poverty  continue  for  the 
mass  of  the  people.  For  the  inability  of  the  36,000  to  consume  the 
goods  and  services  represented  by  the  amount  of  money  they 
received,  resulted  in  the  shutting  down  of  production  because  of 
so-called  surpluses;  yet  as  Dr.  Horace  M.  Kallen  says,  “There  are 
no  surpluses  for  the  many — only  insufficiencies.” 

The  Four  Proposed  Roads 

It  has  been  said  that  America  is  at  the  cross  roads.  And  it  is 
true.  There  are  four  proposed  roads  out  which  are  being  experi¬ 
mented  with  on  large  scales  in  the  world.  They  are  Capitalism, 
Corporatism,  Communism  and  Cooperation.  Although  Consumers' 
Cooperation  is  now  90  years  old  and  has  grown  until  it  has  over 
100,000,000  members  in  over  40  countries,  our  leaders  in  America 
have  hardly  spoken  or  written  about  the  history  and  development 
of  this  great  democratic  movement.  Articles  and  addresses  are 
almost  universally  confined  to  a  discussion  of  the  first  three  of 
these  alternatives,  all  of  which  have  to  do  with  the  exercise  of 
political  State  powers  from  the  top  down,  rather  than  the  building 
up  from  the  bottom  of  a  democratic,  self-contained  consumers' 
economic  organization  of  society,  independent  of  the  political  State. 
Instead  of  discussing  these  three  forms  of  political  State  action  at 
length,  we  will  consider  them  only  briefly  as  a  groundwork  to  a 
more  extended  discussion  of  the  fourth  alternative,  Consumers' 
Cooperation,  which  is  more  in  accord  with  the  American  principles 
of  democracy. 

Capitalism 

In  America  we  are  now  attempting  to  use  our  political  or  our 
citizenship  powers  for  economic  planning.  The  phrase  “a  planned 
economy"  has  become  popular.  While  the  use  of  our  political  organ¬ 
ization  to  attempt  redistribution  of  income,  which  is  the  announced 
purpose  of  the  Administration,  may  be  necessary  and  temporarily 
justified,  it  is  only  so  because  of  our  failure  to  have  developed 
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a  consumers  economic  organization  of  distribution  equally  as 
rapidly  as  we  developed  power  production. 

The  present  results  of  our  attempts  at  political  regulation  of 
private-profit  have  not  been  especially  encouraging.  Our  attempts 
to  prime  the  pump  of  private-profit  business  by  political  action 
have  not  been  particularly  propitious.  The  one  most  encouraging 
sign  is  that  farmers  are  receiving  a  larger  share  of  the  national 
income.  However,  we  should  all  realize  that,  no  matter  what  is 
done  in  governmental  attempts  to  produce  a  more  just  distribution 
of  income,  two  things  are  impossible  so  long  as  a  private-profit 
economic  system  continues:  first,  attempts  at  government  regula¬ 
tion  do  not  contemplate  and  cannot  secure  recovery  of  private 
ownership  by  the  people  but  only  a  more  just  distribution  of  the 
income  produced  each  year ;  and  second,  regulation  of  private-profit 
cannot  produce  balanced-abundance  but  only  balanced-scarcity  at 
best.  Price-parity  may  give  us  poverty-parity  but  it  cannot  give 
us  plenty-parity. 

What  Americans  should  do  is,  first  of  all,  to  realize  that  political 
regulation  of  private-profit  is  only  a  palliative  to  relieve  the  pains 
of  a  dying  economic  order  and  not  the  means  of  building  a  new 
cooperative  economic  democracy  which  we  must  eventually  build. 
With  a  clear  understanding  of  the  temporary  nature  of  any  such 
political  regulation,  we  must  be  aggressive  in  building  the  cooper¬ 
ative  foundations  of  the  new  order  so  that  one  may  gradually 
replace  the  other  without  a  collapse. 

It  is  also  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  American  people 
be  on  their  guard  lest  an  extension  of  the  political  powers  of  the 
State  over  the  economic  system  lead  to  dictatorship.  Prof.  Gustav 
Cassel  of  Sweden,  who  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  economists,  rightly  warned  the  world  in  an  address  in 
London  that  “economic  planning  inevitably  tends  towards  dictator¬ 
ship.”  Let  us  not,  by  using  our  political  powers  to  secure  a  greater 
measure  of  economic  justice,  deceive  ourselves  and  permit  such 
action  to  lead  to  restrictions  of  the  measure  of  democratic  freedom 
we  have  inherited  from  our  forefathers  or  ourselves  achieved. 

Cooperation  must  be  substituted  for  competition  before  bal¬ 
anced-abundance  can  be  achieved.  In  order  to  continue  the  present 
economic  order,  however,  until  it  can  be  gradually  replaced  with  a 
new  cooperative  order  and  prevent  either  violent  upheaval  or  un¬ 
necessary  general  distress  during  an  evolutionary  change,  there  are 
two  simple  immediate  solutions  which  should  be  adopted.  These 
are  social  insurances  of  various  kinds  and  their  payment  by  taxing 
the  excess  unconsumed  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few.  This  should 
be  done  through  income  and  excess  profit  taxes,  rather  than 
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through  sales  or  other  consumption  taxes  which  only  reduce  the 
standard  of  living  of  those  still  having  small  incomes  in  order  to 
help  those  who  have  still  less. 

It  is  well  for  all  of  us  to  realize  that  as  citizens  of  a  democracy 
we  ourselves  are  responsible  for  the  injustices  of  our  present  order. 
Instead  of  condemning  the  2%  who  happen  to  be  the  recipients  of 
the  larger  incomes  and  to  be  the  owners  of  80%  of  the  property, 
as  some  necessarily  were  destined  to  be  under  an  economic  system 
where  private  profits  steadily  sluiced  excessive  amounts  off  from 
the  stream  of  production  into  the  hands  of  the  few,  which  they 
were  unable  to  consume,  we  should  accept  our  responsibility  of 
building  a  new  cooperative  economic  order  by  evolutionary  means 
where  purchasing  power  will  be  as  widely  distributed  as  consuming 
ability  and  balanced  abundance  can  be  achieved  for  all  the  people. 

There  are  only  two  ways  of  producing  a  measure  of  justice 
under  the  present  private-profit  system  and  that  is  to  prevent 
excessive  unconsumed  amounts  from  getting  into  the  hands  of  the 
few  or  taking  them  away  by  taxes  after  they  do.  Taxing  them  away 
is  the  only  practical  possibility,  as  it  is  largely  impossible  under  a 
private-profit  system  to  prevent  profits  being  concentrated  in  a 
few  hands. 

Corporatism  (Fascism) 

Little  need  be  said  about  Corporatism  or  Fascism.  It  is  only 
capitalism  or  the  present  private-profit  system  extended  to  the 
“nth”  degree.  Under  such  a  system  all  forms  of  democratic  free¬ 
dom  which  the  people  have  won  during  centuries  past  are  destroyed 
and  the  rule  of  a  superman-pretender  submitted  to  by  the  people. 
Such  expressions  as  “democracy  is  a  rotten  carcass,”  “I  do  not  hate 
the  people,  I  simply  deny  that  they  are  capable  of  ruling  them¬ 
selves,”  and  others  of  like  nature  do  not  harmonize  with  American 
psychology.  We  must  be  on  our  guard,  however,  lest  autocratic 
economic  power  destroy  democratic  political,  educational  and 
religious  powers  in  America  as  it  has  done  elsewhere.  When  the 
New  York  State  Economic  Council  will  declare  that  the  right  of 
suffrage  should  be  withdrawn  from  those  on  relief,  it  is  not  a  far 
cry  beyond  to  attempt  to  eliminate  all  forms  of  liberties  even  in 
America.  When  bankers  talk  of  an  “embargo”  on  government 
loans,  and  business  men  call  for  “ganging-up”  on  the  government 
we  have  the  economic  forms  of  Fascism,  preceding  the  political 
forms. 

Communism 

I  do  not  believe  that  Communism  is  any  more  acceptable  to  the 
American  people  than  Corporatism.  It  is  in  the  words  of  Omar, 
the  Persian  tentmaker,  an  attempt  to  “grasp  this  sorry  scheme  of 
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things  entire,  shatter  it  to  bits,  and  then  remould  it  nearer  to  the 
heart's  desire."  Cooperators  believe  that  democratic  economic 
foundations  are  built  by  evolution  and  not  by  revolution.  They 
believe  in  building  the  units  of  a  new  cooperative  economic  order 
within  the  framework  of  the  present  order  and  gradually  replacing 
one  with  the  other. 

However,  even  though  Communism  could  be  voted  into  exist¬ 
ence,  it  would  only  mean  dictatorial  attempts  to  control  the  economic 
organization  by  the  political  State  from  the  top  down,  rather  than 
the  building  of  a  self-contained  economic  order  democratically  from 
the  bottom  up.  The  people  can  far  more  successfully  control  their 
own  neighborhood  retail  businesses  directly  by  cooperative  eco¬ 
nomic  organization  and  through  them  their  wholesale  and  manu¬ 
facturing  associations,  rather  than  indirectly  through  a  political 
government. 

Communism  does  not  result  in  economic  justice  as  Cooperators 
conceive  it.  Communism  means  common  ownership  and  not  free 
private  ownership.  Cooperators  believe  that  economic  justice 
means  the  individual  private  ownership  of  “Use"  property  and  the 
collective  private  ownership  of  shares  in  the  business  and  banking 
institutions  of  the  country  by  all  the  people. 

Finally,  while  economic  justice  is  desired,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  the  loss  of  democratic  freedom  is  necessary  in  America  in 
order  to  secure  economic  justice.  Communists  talk  of  economic 
determinism.  In  America  we  believe  in  progress  through  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  free  spirits  and  minds  resulting  in  voluntary  action  as  well 
as  through  the  pressure  of  economic  necessity.  It  is  said  that 
historically  no  nation  has  achieved  economic  democracy  by  evolu¬ 
tionary  means,  but  there  are  signs  that  this  is  being  accomplished 
by  Scandinavian  and  other  nations.  There  is  also  no  historical  proof, 
because  there  is  no  comparison  in  history  of  a  similar  nature,  that 
America,  after  having  laid  the  foundations  of  political,  educational 
and  religious  freedom,  and  having  pioneered  the  invention  of  auto¬ 
matic  power  machinery,  cannot  with  its  traditions  of  freedom  and 
its  inventive  genius  also  rebuild  its  economic  organization  of  distri¬ 
bution  gradually  into  a  new  Cooperative  Economic  Democracy. 

Consumers’  Cooperation 

Fortunately,  America  can  view  the  three  alternatives  of  Cor¬ 
poratism,  Communism  and  Cooperation  objectively,  as  they  are 
operating  in  European  countries,  and  profit  by  their  examples. 

Our  great  misfortune  is  that  inasmuch  as  Consumers'  Cooper¬ 
ation  grows  undramatically  and  because  of  the  control  of  the 
present  economic  order  over  our  means  of  education,  Americans 
generally  know  almost  nothing  about  the  principles  and  great 
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development  of  this  democratic  economic  order  of  society  even 
though  it  is  over  ninety  years  old  and  already  established  in  over 
forty  countries  on  the  globe.  Yet  Consumers'  Cooperation  is  the 
largest  democratic  movement  of  workers  in  the  world,  with  over 
100,000,000  families  or  400,000,000  persons  already  members.  It  is 
larger  than  voluntary  democratic  producer  groups  such  as  labor 
unions  and  farm  cooperatives  or  than  progressive  political  groups 
the  world  over. 

Consumers'  Cooperation  grew  out  of  the  “hungry  forties" 
period  in  Great  Britain  as  did  labor  unions  and  political  federa¬ 
tions.  Workers  learned  then  that  they  must  organize  their  con¬ 
suming  power  as  well  as  their  producing  and  political  powers.  In 
America  we  have  thought  largely  in  terms  of  producer  and  political 
action  and  little  in  terms  of  consumer  action. 

Cooperation  by  consumers  had  been  experimented  with  for 
many  years  before  the  famous  28  Rochdale  Pioneers  undertook 
another  experiment.  On  the  21st  day  of  December,  1844,  these 
Pioneers  adopted  the  principles  of  democratic  consumer-ownership 
and  control  of  business  and  banking  and  the  paying  back  to  them¬ 
selves  of  the  profits  in  the  form  of  patronage  dividends  on  their 
purchases.  Thus  the  light  of  brotherhood  and  knowledge  began  to 
increase  and  the  darkness  of  selfishness  and  ignorance  began  to 
decrease  in  the  social  world,  just  as  on  that  same  day  of  every  year 
the  night  begins  to  shorten  and  the  day  to  lengthen  in  the  natural 
world. 

The  basic  principles  of  economic  democracy  which  these  Roch¬ 
dale  Pioneers  adopted  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  They  are  pri¬ 
marily  these: 

First,  in  order  to  achieve  economic  democracy  they  adopted 
“open  membership"  and  “one  person  one  vote,"  irrespective  of  the 
number  of  shares  one  owned.  Furthermore  there  is  no  proxy  voting 
in  a  Cooperative — just  as  in  a  political  democracy,  if  you  do  not 
go  to  the  polls  and  vote,  you  have  no  voice. 

Second,  in  order  to  eliminate  speculation  and  achieve  security 
they  adopted  the  principle  of  “limited  interest  on  shares."  There 
is  no  need  of  stock  exchange  regulation  to  prevent  speculation  in 
the  shares  in  a  Cooperative.  Shares  cannot  be  sold  for  any  more 
than  their  face  value  and  receive  no  excess  profits. 

Third,  and  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  these  Rochdale 
Pioneers  originated  the  simple  principle  necessary  to  justly  dis¬ 
tribute  income  and  thus  diffuse  private  ownership  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  as  a  whole,  by  eliminating  private-profit.  The  profits  of 
the  business,  or  the  savings  as  they  are  known  in  a  Consumers' 
Cooperative,  are  paid  back  to  the  consumer-owners,  not  as  divi¬ 
dends  on  the  stock  they  own,  but  as  dividends  on  their  purchases. 
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The  whole  of  the  economic  problem  faced  and  solved  by  the 
Rochdale  Pioneers  is  contained  in  a  simple  arithmetical  problem 
as  follows: 

Consumer  Pays . $100 . Price 

Producer  Gets .  45 . Cost 

Distributor  Gets .  45 . .  .Expense 


Owner  Gets .  10 . Profit 

The  key  to  the  problem  of  Ownership,  Security  and  Just  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  Income  is  contained  in  the  simple  question  they  faced 
and  solved  for  all  time,  “Who  should  get  the  profits  ?”  They 
answered  it  in  a  simple  way,  that  the  consumers  should  become 
the  owners  and  thus  get  the  profits,  that  capital  should  be  hired 
like  labor,  and  that  justice  meant  the  distribution  of  the  profits  in 
proportion  to  purchases,  or  that  those  who  paid  the  profits  in 
should  get  them  back. 

Had  America  not  only  accepted  the  principle  of  private  owner¬ 
ship  of  farms  and  homes  but  also  adopted  these  simple  principles 
of  technique  in  our  business  and  banking  organizations  as  they 
developed,  ownership  of  property  and  distribution  of  income  would 
never  have  become  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  few  but  would 
have  been  increasingly  diffused  among  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Three  other  principles  were  also  adopted  by  these  Pioneers  of 
economic  democracy,  those  of  religious  and  political  neutrality, 
cash  trading  and  constant  education.  American  Cooperators  have 
now  suggested  the  addition  of  another  principle  of  “Continuous 
expansion”  to  represent  the  American  “go-getting”  spirit,  and  the 
conversion  of  the  world  to  Consumers'  Cooperation  if  possible  in 
this  generation. 

These  principles,  as  put  in  practice  by  the  Rochdale  Pioneers, 
result  in  both  democracy  and  efficiency  in  business  by  the  election 
of  Directors  from  one's  neighbors,  who  then  select  the  operating 
organization  of  the  business.  The  efficiencies  of  concentration  of 
wealth  and  thus  of  production  and  distribution,  without  concen¬ 
tration  of  ownership,  are  provided  by  the  methods  of  Consumers’ 
Cooperation. 

It  will  be  clear  to  everyone  that  these  principles  of  economic 
democracy  and  the  forms  of  organization  for  carrying  them  into 
practice  coincide  in  every  way  with  the  principles  and  practical 
application  of  political,  educational  and  religious  democracy 
adopted  by  our  own  American  Pioneers.  Consumers’  Cooperation 
follows  the  course  of  evolution,  not  revolution ;  it  proposes  the  use 
of  education,  building  unit  by  unit  as  the  people  learn  to  cooperate, 
and  thus  the  gradual  replacement  of  the  old  with  the  new,  rather 
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than  the  methods  of  violence  and  bullets.  It  does  not  believe  in 
giving  up  those  forms  of  democracy  we  have  already  achieved,  but 
using  them  to  build  likewise  an  economic  democracy  which  is 
necessary  in  an  automatic  power  age  to  justly  distribute  plenty  to 
all.  It  eliminates  the  necessity  of  economic  war  among  the  people 
and  thus  forms  the  foundation  of  political  peace. 

The  Preservation  and  Extension  of  Americanism 

In  our  efforts  so  to  organize  as  to  distribute  justly  the  plenty 
we  can  produce,  there  are  certain  ideals  and  principles  our  fore¬ 
fathers  have  handed  down  to  us  that  we  term  “Americanism”  and 
which  we  believe  in  and  wish  to  preserve.  They  can  be  summed  up 
as  democratic  freedom  and  economic  justice.  Consumers'  Cooper¬ 
ation  not  only  preserves  these  American  principles  but  extends 
them  to  meet  our  changed  production  conditions  from  hand  and 
animal  to  automatic  gas  and  electric  power.  This  great  change  in 
production  technique  requires  an  extension  and  reapplication  of 
American  principles  in  a  new  form  of  distribution  methods.  Con¬ 
sumers'  Cooperation  is  true  Americanism  applied  to  our  present 
changed  conditions  of  production. 

Consumers'  Cooperation  means  the  Preservation  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Constitution.  It  proceeds  by  evolution  and  not  revolution.  It 
stands  for  peaceful  growth  and  not  violent  upheaval.  Our  fore¬ 
fathers  doubtless  thought  they  had  established  the  foundations  of 
economic  democracy  as  well  as  political,  educational  and  religious 
democracy.  Time  has  proved  that  the  economic  principles  they 
adopted,  which  gave  a  measure  of  economic  justice  in  pioneer  times 
in  a  hand  and  animal  power  age,  do  not  result  in  justice  in  an 
automatic  gas  and  electric  power  age.  It  is  also  equally  clear  that 
political,  educational  and  religious  democracy  cannot  be  preserved 
alongside  the  economic  autocracy  we  have  developed  as  the  result  of 
the  concentration  of  ownership.  We  must  build  a  cooperative 
economic  democracy  if  we  are  to  preserve  our  American  principles 
of  political  democracy.  Consumers'  Cooperation  will  both  preserve 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution  and  use  the  evolutionary,  peaceful 
means  provided  by  the  Constitution  to  build  the  necessary  demo¬ 
cratic,  economic  organization  we  must  have. 

Consumers'  Cooperation  means  private  ownership  by  the 
people.  It  will  make  possible  the  realization  of  our  possessive 
rights.  It  recovers  for  the  people  the  private  ownership  of  their 
homes  and  farms  as  well  as  shares  in  all  the  business  and  banking 
organizations  of  America.  It  makes  everyone  an  owner  of  prop¬ 
erty.  It  eliminates  the  privileges  resulting  from  private-profit 
business  and  banking  in  order  to  recover  private  ownership.  It 
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continues  the  concentration  of  wealth  necessary  for  efficient  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  but  diffuses  the  ownership  widely  into  the 
hands  of  all  the  people.  It  means  the  realization  of  the  American 
principles  of  private  ownership  and  freedom  of  contract  under  the 
present  changed  conditions  of  a  power  age. 

Consumers’  Cooperation  means  the  further  development  in  the 
people  of  individualism  and  initiative.  It  gives  the  people  economic 
security  which^  is  the  foundation  of  confidence.  It  expands  per¬ 
sonality.  It  develops  all  that  is  best  in  each  individual  by  self-help 
through  cooperative  action.  It  establishes  the  kinds  of  economic 
group  organizations  which  promote  the  greatest  development  of 
each  individual. 

Consumers’  Cooperation  means  true  self-government  in  busi¬ 
ness.  It  opposes  political  government  control  over  business.  It 
stands  for  a  self-contained  economic  organization  of  society  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  political  organization  as  well  as  of  religious  and  edu¬ 
cational  organization.  It  does  not  believe  that  political  organiza¬ 
tion  should  control  economic  organization  any  more  than  that 
religious  organization  should  control  political,  educational  and 
economic  organization  as  it  once  largely  did.  Consumers’  Cooper¬ 
ation  believes  that  all  four  of  these  major  organizations  of  society, 
— economic,  political,  educational  and  religious — should  be  inde¬ 
pendent  in  themselves,  although  inter-dependent  in  influencing  one 
another  toward  the  greatest  development  of  each.  As  organized 
today,  business  and  banking  cannot  be  self-governing  and  serve  the 
interests  of  all  the  people.  Necessarily  we  must  now  attempt 
to  control  our  present  private-profit  economic  organization  through 
our  political  government  in  order  to  alleviate  the  results  of  its 
excessive  concentration  of  property,  income  and  control  in  the 
hands  of  a  few.  Cooperators  accept  the  present  necessity  of  some 
political  control  only,  as  Secretary  Wallace  suggests,  to  gain  time 
to  achieve  fundamental  economic  remedies.  However,  the  end 
sought  by  Consumers’  Cooperation  is  the  substitution  for  our 
present  attempts  at  politically  regulated  private-profit  business  and 
banking  of  democratic  ownership  and  control  by  the  people,  as 
consumer-owners  of  an  independent  and  self-regulating  economic 
order.  When  America  has  achieved  the  fullest  degree  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  Consumers’  Cooperation,  we  will  have  arrived  at  the  goal 
we  seek  of  a  Cooperative  Economic  Democracy  to  match  our 
present  political,  educational  and  religious  democracies. 

By  making  real  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution,  by  re¬ 
covery  of  private  ownership  of  property,  by  individualism  and 
initiative,  and  by  self-government  in  business,  Consumers’  Cooper¬ 
ation  proposes  to  achieve  the  fullest  measure  of  democratic  freedom 
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and  economic  justice  for  all,  to  which  ideals  America  stands  com¬ 
mitted  and  for  which  purposes  it  was  first  organized  as  a  nation  by 
our  forefathers. 

If  this  be  not  true  Americanism,  rather  than  the  adoption  of 
either  alternative  of  revolutionary  dictatorship  of  the  right  or  left, 
then  what  is  more  true  Americanism? 

Growth  of  Consumers’  Cooperation  in  Other  Countries 

From  28  poor  weavers  in  1844,  the  Consumers'  Cooperative 
Movement  has  grown  in  Great  Britain  until  today  7,200,000 
families,  or  28,000,000  individuals,  are  now  members.  In  Sweden 
over  40%  of  the  retail  and  wholesale  business  in  the  lines  in  which 
they  have  engaged,  is  done  through  the  Cooperatives.  Over  half 
the  people  of  Finland  are  already  members,  even  though  Cooper¬ 
ation  only  started  there  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  In  Denmark 
the  people  have  driven  the  blight  of  tenancy  back  until  now  only 
8%  of  the  farms  are  tenant  operated  when  over  42%  were  absentee 
owned  in  1850.  Switzerland  has  towns  where  every  industry  and 
utility  is  cooperative. 

The  method  of  progress  of  Consumers'  Cooperation  is  clearly 
shown  in  such  an  illustration  as  that  of  tea  in  Great  Britain.  The 
people  first  formed  cooperative  retail  stores,  then  organized  a 
wholesale,  then  built  a  factory  and  finally  now  own  tea  plantations 
in  India  and  Ceylon  with  their  own  ships  for  transportation.  They 
already  import  over  one-third  of  the  tea  drunk  in  Great  Britain. 
When  you  buy  cooperative  tea,  you  do  not  pay  a  cent  of  private 
profit  anywhere  in  the  economic  process  from  growing,  to  trans¬ 
portation,  processing,  wholesaling  or  retailing. 

International  cooperative  manufacturing  has  also  begun.  The 
Luma  lamp  factory  in  Sweden  is  owned  by  the  cooperatives  of 
Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Denmark.  Competing  with  a 
private  trust  in  those  countries  is  simple.  Inasmuch  as  the  people 
control  their  own  retail  distribution,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  set 
up  their  own  cooperative  factory  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
produce  a  new  product,  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  electric  light 
bulbs,  they  transfer  their  purchases  to  their  own  cooperative  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  private  trust  is  on  the  way  out.  In  the  case  of 
electric  light  bulbs  they  not  only  manufacture  a  bulb  which  will 
burn  500  hours  longer  on  the  average,  but  have  reduced  the  price 
from  87  to  20  cents. 

The  development  of  Consumers'  Cooperation  is  general  in 
European  countries  but  the  results  are  most  apparent  in  those 
countries  such  as  Great  Britain  and  Scandinavia,  who,  like  our¬ 
selves,  have  been  political,  educational  and  religious  democracies 
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the  longest.  America  is  far  more  like  such  countries  than  like 
Russia  or  Italy  or  Germany  where  the  ways  of  democracy  have 
hardly  been  known.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  Great 
Britain,  Scandinavia  and  America,  at  least,  it  may  be  possible  to 
progress  by  peaceful  evolution  into  a  Cooperative  Economic  De¬ 
mocracy  without  the  necessity  of  going  through  a  dictatorship  of  a 
minority  of  either  the  right  or  left. 

Growth  of  Consumers’  Cooperation  in  America 

There  are  in  the  United  States  a  number  of  retail  cooperative 
stores  such  as  groups  at  Maynard  and  Fitchburg,  Mass. ;  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Mich. ;  Dillonvale,  Ohio ;  Waukegan,  Ill. ;  and  Cloquet,  Minn., 
which  average  over  twenty-five  years  old.  In  spite  of  such  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  possibilities  of  Consumers'  Cooperation  in  America, 
the  Movement  did  not  gain  a  permanent  foothold  here  in  a  large 
way  until  after  the  war  when  the  farmers  found  themselves  badly 
handicapped  in  the  prices  they  received.  Starting  with  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  one  wholesale  twenty  years  ago,  and  developing  largely 
within  the  last  10  years,  there  are  now  over  one  hundred  wholesale 
supply  and  insurance  cooperative  associations  in  the  United  States. 
A  brief  statement  relative  to  a  few  of  the  outstanding  facts  about 
some  of  them  will  illustrate  the  progress  of  Consumers'  Cooper¬ 
ation  here. 

The  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
did  a  business  of  $12,000,000  last  year  in  feed,  seed  and  fertilizer; 
has  a  membership  of  60,000  and  a  net  worth  of  over  $1,500,000,  all 
of  which  has  been  accumulated  from  savings  without  a  dollar  of 
outside  investment  ever  having  been  made. 

Eastern  Cooperative  Wholesale  of  New  York  City  is  a  broker¬ 
age  organization  purchasing  for  its  cooperative  retail  store,  buying 
club,  cafeteria  and  housing  members  who  were  its  incorporators 
and  own  its  shares. 

Consumers'  Cooperative  Services  of  New  York  City  is  the 
largest  chain  of  Cooperative  Cafeterias  in  America.  Although  only 
fourteen  years  old,  it  now  owns  11  cafeterias,  has  financed  a  large 
cooperative  apartment  house  and  still  has  over  $100,000  in  the  bank 
after  five  years  of  depression. 

The  Amalgamated  Cooperative  Apartment  Houses  of  New  York 
are  the  outstanding  illustration  of  the  ability  of  the  people  to 
house  themselves  cooperatively  without  private  profit.  Six  hundred 
families  in  the  lower  East  Side  of  New  York  literally  picked  them¬ 
selves  up  by  the  bootstraps  and  built  a  series  of  beautiful  coopera¬ 
tive  apartment  houses  for  themselves  adjacent  to  Van  Cortlandt 
Park,  where  they  pay  less  per  room  to  purchase  their  own  apart- 
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ments  than  they  formerly  paid  in  rent  to  private  landlords  in  the 
slum  district. 

Workmens  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Society  of  New  York  City 
is  over  60  years  old.  It  is  truly  cooperative  in  control. 

Cooperative  Distributors,  Inc.,  in  New  York  City,  deals  in  a  mail 
order  way  with  individual  cooperative  members,  cooperative  clubs, 
and  cooperative  stores  everywhere. 

The  largest  example  of  Cooperative  Wholesale  Purchasing  is 
that  of  the  G.  L.  F.  of  Ithaca,  New  York.  This  cooperative  deals 
primarily  in  feed,  seed  and  fertilizer  and  does  an  annual  volume  of 
$25,000,000  with  over  100,000  members. 

The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Association  has 
introduced  cooperative  gasoline  into  the  East  and  also  sells  cooper¬ 
ative  insurance  and  supplies. 

The  outstanding  development  of  Cooperative  Automobile  Insur¬ 
ance  is  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion  has  developed  an  organization  with  over  $4,000,000  assets  in 
the  last  nine  years. 

The  Indiana  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Association  handles  a 
general  line  of  farm  supplies  including  petroleum  products,  fer¬ 
tilizer,  farm  machinery,  coal,  etc.  At  Indianapolis  is  one  of  the 
four  cooperative  oil  compounding  plants  now  in  the  United  States, 
jointly  owned  by  the  Cooperatives  of  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania. 

Farm  Bureau  Services  of  Lansing,  Michigan,  like  Indiana, 
handles  a  general  line  of  farm  supplies,  as  do  similar  organizations 
in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

Illinois  is  outstanding  in  having  developed  the  Country  Life 
Insurance  Association  which  made  a  record  of  $50,000,000  worth 
of  life  insurance  in  the  first  fifty  months’  time.  Its  strength  is  all 
the  more  clearly  revealed  when  it  is  compared  with  three  private- 
profit  life  insurance  companies  which  have  failed  in  the  last  few 
years  in  the  same  state. 

Superior,  Wisconsin,  has  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the 
home  of  the  largest  Wholesale  Cooperative  Store  Association  now 
in  America  in  the  Central  Cooperative  Wholesale,  with  over  130 
retail  member  Associations  handling  principally  groceries  and 
general  merchandise.  This  wholesale  has  just  acquired  a  large 
building  formerly  owned  by  a  private-profit  wholesale. 

One-third  of  the  milk  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis  is  distributed 
through  the  Franklin  Cooperative  Creamery,  the  largest  example 
of  cooperative  milk  distribution  in  America. 

Midland  Cooperative  Wholesale  of  Minneapolis  has  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  first  cooperative  oil  wholesale  in  the  United 
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States.  It  owns  its  own  compounding  plant.  Its  entire  assets  are 
accumulated  out  of  savings. 

Farmers  Union  Central  Exchange  of  St.  Paul  has  just  completed 
a  large  new  headquarters  building  to  house  its  rapidly  growing 
business.  This  Wholesale  Cooperative  operates  over  the  four  states 
of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota  and  Montana. 

The  Farmers  Union  State  Exchange  of  Omaha  has  also  erected 
a  new  warehouse  building.  It  not  only  deals  in  petroleum  products 
but  also  in  groceries  and  dry  goods  and  general  farm  and  home 
supplies. 

Consumers  Cooperative  Association  of  North  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
is  an  outstanding  proof  of  the  fact  that  depressions  only  serve  to 
speed  the  growth  of  Cooperative  Purchasing  by  Consumers.  Only 
six  years  old,  it  is  almost  entirely  a  product  of  the  depression 
years.  It  has  over  270  Retail  Cooperative  Association  members  in 
a  large  number  of  states  and  claims  the  distinction  of  having  built 
the  first  cooperative  oil  compounding  plant  in  the  United  States. 

Other  Wholesale  Cooperatives  in  the  United  States  include 
Consumers'  Cooperative  Associated  of  Amarillo,  Texas;  Pacific 
Supply  Company  of  Walla  Walla,  Wash.;  Grange  Cooperative 
Wholesale  of  Seattle,  Wash. ;  Southern  States  Cooperative  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. ;  Farmers  Cooperative  Exchange  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  and 
others  which  cannot  be  described  in  detail  for  lack  of  space. 

The  Consumer  Is  Emerging  in  America 

Consumer  Cooperation  is  the  product  of  natural  necessity  and 
the  desires  in  the  human  heart  and  mind  for  the  realization  of  the 
democratic  principles  of  brotherhood  in  the  economic  realm  of  life, 
as  well  as  in  the  political,  educational  and  religious  realms. 

So  long  as  there  were  new  physical  worlds  to  conquer  in 
America,  the  soil  was  not  fertile  for  the  growth  of  Cooperation. 
Opportunities  to  own  one's  own  farm  continued  until  the  turn  of 
the  century.  The  constant  growth  of  the  blight  of  concentrated 
ownership  of  property  and  unequal  distribution  of  income  was 
veiled  by  new  inventions  which  absorbed  energies  and  seemed  to 
enable  the  common  man  to  become  more  prosperous  than  those  in 
other  countries.  Lack  of  understanding  of  the  principles  and  possi¬ 
bilities  of  Cooperation  by  the  people  as  a  whole  delayed  its  gen¬ 
eral  adoption. 

Now  we  have  at  last  reached  the  time  when  the  growth  of 
Consumers'  Cooperation  is  inevitable  and  necessary  if  we  are  to 
prevent  violent  upheaval.  Consumers'  Cooperation  will  redistribute 
ownership  of  property  among  the  people  as  a  whole  and  thus 
establish  Economic  Democracy  in  America  by  evolutionary 
processes. 
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TEN  STEPS  IN  ORGANIZING 
A  CONSUMERS’  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 

We  believe  the  following  ten  steps  are  the  best  proven  technique 
of  organizing  successful  cooperatives: 

1.  Some  individual  who  is  struck  “as  with  a  light  out  of  heaven” 
with  a  clear  realization  of  the  vital  significance  of  the  Consumers’ 
Cooperative  Movement,  followed  by  thorough  study  and  a  final  de¬ 
termination  to  “clear  his  own  little  corner  of  creation.”  Such  a  light, 
as  the  poet  George  W.  Russell  (AE)  says,  is  not  vouchsafed  to 
groups  but  only  to  individuals. 

2.  A  small  group  drawn  together  by  the  first  individual,  who 
in  turn  also  become  inspired  to  lead  out  in  organizing  their  neighbor¬ 
hood  into  a  “Cooperative  Community  Beautiful”  and  who  then  thor¬ 
oughly  inform  themselves  about  the  Cooperative  Movement. 

3.  Mass  meetings  to  give  publicity  and  create  general  interest, 
concluded  by  a  call  for  voluntary  leaders  and  the  setting  up  of  small 
Discussion-Circles. 

4.  Discussion-circles  small  enough  to  encourage  participation  by 
every  member  and  meeting  often  enough  to  maintain  interest.  In¬ 
dividual  study  is  said  to  be  largely  an  effort  to  reinforce  one’s  own 
prejudices;  mass  meetings  are  like  setting  off  a  continuous  alarm 
clock  and  letting  it  run ;  real  thinking  develops  better  by  small  group 
discussion  where  one’s  ideas  are  sharpened  by  mutual  comparison 
with  others. 

5.  Voluntary  leaders  selected  by  the  group.  They  need  not  be 
far  in  advance  of  the  group  in  education,  but  must  study  ahead  and 
should  be  trained  by  special  conferences. 

6.  Discussion  material  in  the  form  of  outlines,  reference  pam¬ 
phlets  and  a  stimulating  magazine — all  written  out  of  practical  ex¬ 
perimental  experience. 

7.  General  rallies  of  members  and  leaders  of  all  discussion- 
circles  in  each  neighborhood  for  reinforcing  confidence,  answering 
unsolved  questions  and  group  recreation  in  the  form  of  folk  singing, 
dancing,  and  games. 

8.  Practical  organization  of  cooperatives  after  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  principles  and  practice,  regularly  checked  by  careful 
auditing. 

9.  Educational  and  recreational  committee  within  each  Cooper¬ 
ative  Association  which  persistently  carries  on  an  educational  and 
recreational  program  among  employees,  youth  and  adults. 

10.  Thorough  organization  of  cooperative  association  to  rapidly 
develop  to  the  utmost  the  possibilities  of  group  action  in  all  fields  of 
supplies,  services,  insurance,  finance,  education  and  recreation  among 
the  members  and  to  constantly  extend  the  benefits  of  such  organ¬ 
ization  to  everyone  in  the  community. 


